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there would be too bard a pressure of Sir 
Isaac Newton's, and Lacroix would lose his 
balance, Cocker alone will carry yon to 
millions, and then yon may maintain lliose 
that teach the higher law of calculation— 
and make trouble therewith. • 

Let us seek rather the kingdom Of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto us; let us throw off our 
coats, -and leaving the question of the 
Trinity ah "open one, teach the poor and 
the lowly that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness; let us try to : save and cleanse what 
6f womanhood is leftin " poor and common 
whores," and seek" out little wrongs as a 
hidden treasure, that we may put a little 
right in their places; let us frown down 
waste, for God has only made enough 
of each thing ; let us honor toil, for toil is 
the' 'sunshine's brother; let us seek the 
heart 'of man, for there is eternal life, and 
not ask too much of his head, for that fruit 
is hot yet ripe. 

> I cannot as yet adopt thy broad humanity 
—Twill put np with/less breath, much less 
—only give me more depth therewith. I 
love the concrete ray brother! and I can 
look Sir Isaac Newton in the eye without 
flinching; I kneel to Willy Shakspeare, 
who guessed to a drop how much oil goes 
to a Lombard's 'salad. 

Give me' the man who, seated in that fog 
bank betwixt the North' Sea and the Irish 
Channel, held horses at the play-honse 
arid -found it in his head to teach 'kings 
how to wear a : crown 1 the man who, living 
amid theatre wenches and pot-house de- 
gradation, found it in his heart to paintthe 
purple dawn of virgin wOmarihood in the 
far away south, and made a Moor to burn 
with more than Afric's passion. That's 
the mind that I will follow, not only 
^because he is genial, warm and real, not- 
only because he is substantial, hath an 
avoirdupois j s. perfume and a taste, but 
because he is ' multiform, elastic, not pro- 
crustean, hot monomariiacal. I hate thy 
straight lines, and thy arrangements for 
the elbows, and thy lid that fits over all, 
with the screws ready in thy hand. I will 
■none of it. If thou insist, fun shall come 
of it, but it shall be of that'fun which all 
men make who forget that it takes two to 
'conclude a bargain. 

- The measure -which thou hast scientific- 
ally taken of me is my measure now, per- 
haps, but now I am yOung, dormant, not 
'come to my full height or my adult 
strength. I feel that I am destined to out- 
grow thy feet arid inches hereafter; whole 
degrees of latitude shall I require for 
tty morning walk--what do I say? I will 
spurn the great globe itself, and the, solar 
system Bhall hold me in base "circum- 
:i 8crij>tiori arid confine." The utmost mea- 
sure of thy extended arms, my brother, is 
thy Own measure, riot mine, still less that 
of collective manhood. If thou be truly 
great, then shalt thou add one grain of 
sand 'to the rising anthill, and that shall 
suffice thee; as it liath sufficed thy brother 
pis)mre; : hbwever great, until now ! 
" "Bemem'ber how Mahomet learned that 
«e was iBerit'of God, even by making two 
o'rthreer dunderheadstake him at that rate. 
-This is the mountain that the faith of all 
jpTophets must begin. by reihovirig. Ever 
^p'little a.spark of this; ; eVen as agrain of 
^imistard seed; -will answer for a beginning, 
and then comes by degrees a flame that 



covers large portions of Asia, Africa and 
Europe with turbans, circumcision, and 
slaughter. 

I object to these transcendental theories 
of life, because of their genesis. I object 
to them because of the experience of them 
that hath been "made. I object to them 
more than all, because they threaten to 
pare down and clip the tendrils by which 
I cling to the concrete. 

They are, one and all, the offspring of 
negative propositions, and are imaginary 
eliminations of existing evils, or what men 
regard as such. Fourier's disgust at French 
corruption, passion and discord, was a 
good motive for going to England, or 
Switzerland, or America. He might have 
found his quietus in the concrete. 'Tis the 
crystallization of love and worship in the 
average mind that foundeth new systems, 
dissatisfaction operates with the torch, the 
mine, arid the guillotine, it plows, harrows 
and prepares the ground, love seeds it. 
love, and hope, and faith. 

Dost thou speak to me of the large pro- 
mise of these people, of quiet, and joy, and 
universal satisfaction, and offer this as a 
proof of love ? I cannot accept it as such . 
They offer it to man on the condition of 
his being no more what he hath ever been 
—a belligerent. They ask him to lay down 
his fangs and claws, and taking him into 
the high mountain of their theory, pro- 
mise him " la gestion du globe"— tho king- 
dom of the world. ' Retro Satanas. 

I shall riot enter into any contract to 
wash my Ethiopian skin, Or eradicate my 
leopard's spots. I shall seek to be clean, 
and to make my neighbor clean, but if he 
will not be clean, "let him be filthy still." 

The experience that hath been made of, 
ultra doctrines, does not charm my mind.' 
I like not to contemplate the rites of Bud- 
dha, or the Thebaid, or the monomania of 
La Trappe. Even Quakerism leaves a 
burning spot of my heart unwatered; this, 
thou of the Society of Friends, this, thou 
sayest, is a proof of my corrupt nature. 
Let us pray! 

We are all convinced of our own tin- 
worthiness, monsters of guilt -are we, but 
yet have we a Clear perception of the right, 
we think. Did God, then, make our con- 
science, andthe devil/make our wills ? If 
so,' we are held by a double ownership, and 
must abide the consequences. 

We are conscious that there is an rip 
and down iri spade, but if "we analyze this 
idea, we shall find that "down" "is T>ut 
another name for that which is in 'the di- 
rection of gravitation ;" up," that which 
is against gravitation. To the Infinite 
Mind in infinite space can there be neither 
up nor down, I reckon. In the "moral 
world, self is the centre of gravitation, 
what tends uniquely thither we caU'selfish 
—down ; what tends against that 1 — gener- 
ous— "up. Now, theliighest flight of eagle 
vitality must tire, for the gravitation is 
perenriial, the vitality limited, brief, feeble. 
We build our church Up into the sky 
against the gravitation; but 'tis only the 
doitrtward tendency that holds it ' fast. 
This is true materially; arid it'is true mor- 
ally, for there are not two Gods, but one 
God, I believe ! Therefore do civilizations 
begin with heroism, self-sacrifice, arid love ! 
These, like the fusee of a rocket, Conquer 
the suction of earthy and the stick soars. 
The fusee lessens by functions, the stick re- 



mains ever of the original avoirdupois; 
The stick goes up with so many ounces of: 
unwillingness, and by degrees there comes 
a balance of power— momentary ; for the 
downward will gets the better of the fire; 
and the stick comes home. The first 
Christians were crucified with their heads 
downwards; the later Christians hold larger 
ly in the funds, and seek Rothschild's corinr 
teriance. This suction self- ward is so inhe- 
rent and inevitable, that the sacrifice of 
self hath ever, until now, been bought^— 
for a consideration — which, to my mind, 
seems not nnlike going in at the same hole 
at which we came out — sailing westward 
until we find ourselves in the orient. 

For these reasons do I mistrust the theo- 
rist. Nine times in ten hath he no whote- 
some, working, organic relation with God's 
ground or with his fellow-men. Nine 
times in ten is his position in life exceptional 
and not normal. Nine times in ten doth 
he sit perched upon an income which is a 
dead branch of the living tree of industry, 
and with his belly distended by the east 
wind, and his heartsourwiththe ambition 
that hath struck inward, doth ' he spout 
generalities, more or less outside of the 
real needs of to-day. He hath said in his 
heart that God's world till now hath been 
but rough draft on slate, and saith that he 
hath a sponge. Not so, brother! This is 
a fight, come down and take thy side, and 
do battle for tberighteSt of the two comba- 
tants. Thy "virtue" is an elevation on 
paper ; to build it on the ground, we must 
have "cake and ale." 

Lock up thy head which would fain teach 
us that one man is more than all mefl, open 
thy heart, where there be treasures yet nn- 
told, let thy hand do with its might what- 
ever it findeth to do not because of per- 
fection, which is out of reach, but'because 
idleness is the root of much evil. 

When in the plenitude of thy ingenuity, 
thOu canst fashion a stick with only one 
end, a solid body with only one side, -a 
magnet with only one pole, a light not dog- 
ged by shadow, a harmony with only Orie 
part, a marriage with only a bridegroom, 
then wilt thou be prepared to begin thy 
Millennium; until then, I must paraphrase 
the French dictum, and say unflinchingly, 
u 'Si lepecM n'existaitpus, ilfaudroii Vin- 
venter^ . 

. HOEATIO GEEENOrOH. 



The Poetry of Architecture ; or the Architecture 
■of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Ruskin. 

No. 8.— THE TOLA (concluded} 

T. THE BEIT1SH VULA.— HttLj OE BEOWK, 
OOUNTBY. PBINOIPLES OF COMPOSITION. 

-^(concluded). 

Theee are two modes in'which'anymeft- 
tal or material effect may be increased ; by 
contrast or assimilation. Supposing that 
we have a certain number of features; or 
existences, under a given influence;- then, 
by subjecting another feature to "the same 
influence, we inci ease the universality, arid 
therefore the effect, of that influence ; but, 
by introducing another feature, not- under 
the same influence, we render the subjec- 
tion of the other features more palpable, 
and therefore more effective.- Now/the 
principles by which we are to be guided in 
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tbe selection of one or other of these means, 
are of great importance, and mast be deve- 
loped before we can conclude the. investi- 
gation of villa architecture. The impres- 
sion produced by a given effect or influence 
depeuus upon its degree and its duration. 
Degree always means the proportionate 
energy exerted. Duration is either into 
time, or into space, or into both. The du- 
ration of color is in space alone, forming 
what is commonly called extent. The 
duration of sound is in space and time; the 
space being in the size of the waves of air, 
■which give depth to the tone. The 
duration of mental emotion is in time 
alone. Now, in all influences, as is the 
degree, so is the impression; as is the 
duration, so is the effect of the impression ; 
that is, its permanent operation upon the 
feelings, or the violence with which it 
takes possession of our own faculties and 
senses, as opposed to the abstract impres- 
sion of its existence without such opera- 
tion on our own essence. For example, 
the. natural tendency of darkness or shade 
is, to. induce fear or melancholy. Now, 
as the degree of the shade, so is the abstract 
impression of the existence of shade ; but, 
as the duration of shade, so. is the fear or 
melancholy, excited by it. Consequently, 
when we wish to increase the abstract im- 
pression of the power of any influence 
over objects with which we have no con- 
nection, we must increase degree ; but, 
when we wish the impression to produce a 
permanent effect upon ourselves, we must 
increase duration.; Now, degree is always 
increased by contrast, and duration by as- 
similation, A few instances of this will be 
sufficient. Blue is called called a cold color, 
because it induces a feeling of coolness to 
the eye, and is much, used by Nature in 
her cold effects. Supposing that we have 
painted a storm scene,, in desolate country, 
with a single miserable cottage somewhere 
in frpnt; that we have made the atmos- 
phere and the distance cold and blue, and 
wish to heighten the comfortless impres- 
sion. There js an old rag hanging out of 
the window.: shall it be red or blue ? If it 
be red, the piece of warm color will con- 
trast strongly with the atmosphere; will 
render its bluenessand chilliness immensely 
more apparent; will increase the degree 
of both, and, therefore, the abstract im- 
pression of the existence of cold. But, if it 
be blue, it will bring the iciness of the dis- 
tance up into the foreground ; will fill the 
whole visible space with comfortless cold ; 
will take away every relief from the deso- 
lation ; will increase the duration of the 
influence, and, consequently, will extend 
its operation into the mind and feelings of 
the spectator, who will shiyer as he looks. 
Now, if we are painting a picture, we 
shall not hesitate a moment: in. goes the 
red; for the artist, while he wishes to ren- 
der the actual impression of the presence 
of cold in the landscape as strong as possi- 
ble, does not wish that chilliness to pass 
over into, or affect, the spectator, but endea- 
vors to make the combination of color as 
delightful to his eye and feelings as possi- 
ble.* But; if we are painting a scene for 
theatrical representation, where deception 
is aiined at,: we shall be as decided in our 



* This difference of principle is one leading distinc- 
tion between the artist^ properly so called, and the 
scene,.diorama, or panorama painter. 



proceeding on the opposite principle; in 
goes the blue: for we wish the idea of 
cold to pass over into the spectator, and 
make him so uncomfortable as to permit 
his fancy to place him distinctly in the 
place we desire, in the actual scene. 
Again, Shakspeare has been blamed by 
some few critical asses for the raillery of 
Mercutio, and the humor of the nurse, in 
Romeo and Juliet ; for the fool, in Lear ; for 
the portes, in Macbeth ; the grave-diggers, 
in Hamlet, &c. ; because, it is said these bits 
interrupt the tragic feeling. No such 
thing; they enhance it to an incalculable 
extent; they deepen its. degree, though 
they diminish its duration. And what is 
the result? that the impression of the 
agony of the individuals brought before us 
is far stronger than it could otherwise have 
been, and our sympathies are more forcibly 
awakened; while, had the contrast been 
wanting, the impression of pain would have 
come over into ourselves; bur selfish feel- 
ing, instead of our sympathy, would, have 
been awakened ; the conception of the 
grief of others diminished ; and the tragedy 
would have made us very uncomfortable, 
but never have melted us to tears, or ex- 
cited us to indignation. When he, whose 
merry and satirical laugh rung in our ears 
the moment before, faints before ns, with 
"A plague o' both your houses, they have 
made worms' meat of me," the acuteness 
of pur feeling is excessive : butihad.we not 
beard the laugh before, there would have 
been a dull weight of melancholy impres- 
sion, which would have been painful, not 
affecting. Hence, we see the grand im- 
portance of the choice of our means of en- 
hancing effect : and we derive the simple 
rule for that choice ; namely, that, when 
we wish to increase abstract impression, 
or to call upon the. sympathy of tide spec- 
tator, we are to use contrast; but, when 
we wish to extend the operation pf the im- 
pression, or to awaken the selfish feelings, 
we are to use assimilation. •;'.''* 

This rule, however, becomes complicated, 
where the feature of contrast is not altoge- 
ther passive; that is, where wo wish to 
give a conception pf any qualities inherent 
in that feature, as well as in what it re- 
lieves ; and, besides, it is not always e^y 
to know whether it will be best to increase 
the abstract idea, or its operation. In 
most cases, energy, the degree of influence, 
is beauty; and, in many, the duration of 
influence is monotony. Tp Others, duration 
is sublimity,, and energy pajnful : in a few 
energy and duration are attainable and de- 
lightful together, It is impossible to giye 
rules for judgment in eyery case; but the 
following points must, always -be observed : 
1. When we use contrast, i.t must be .natu- 
ral, and likely tp occur. Thus, the. con- 
trast in tragedy is the natural consequence 
of the character of human existence ;, it is 
what we see and feel every day pf our 
lives. When a contrast is unnatural, it 
destroys the effect it should enliance. Can- 
ning called on a French refugee in 1794. 
The conversation naturally turned pn. the 
execution of the queen, then a recenteyent. 
Qyercpme ; by his feelings, the Parisian 
threw himself upcu the ground, exclaim- 
ing in an agony .pf tears, 'tZalionnereine/ 
la pauvre reine !" Presently he sprang 
up, exclaiming, " Cepindant, Mqri-sieyr, il 
faut vous /aire ■poirrnon petit chien 
damer,* This ioontrast, though natural in 



a Parisian, was unnatural in the nature of 
things, and therefore injurious. 

2dly. When the general influence, in-' 
stead pf being external, is an attribute or; 
energy of the thing itself, so as to bestow, 
on it a permanent character, the contrast- 
which is obtained by the absence of that 
character, is injurious, and. becomes what 
is called an interruption of the unity; 
Thus, the raw and colorless tone of the 
Swiss cottage is an injurious contrast , to 
tbe richness of the landscape, which is an 
inherent and necessary energy in surround-: 
ing objects. So, the character of the Itar- 
lian landscape is curvilinear ; therefore, the 
outline of the buildings entering into its 
composition must be arranged on curvili- 
near'principles. ,;-. 

3dly. But, if the pervading character 
can be obtained in the singly object by difj 
ferent means, the contrast wil.tbe delight- 
ful. Thus, the elevation of character^ 
which the hill districts pf Italy possess 
by the magnificence of their forms, is trans^ 
mitted to the -villa by its dignity of detail, 
and simplicity of-putline; and the rectan- 
gular, interruption of the curve .of pic- 
turesque blue country, partaking of the 
nature of that which it interrupts, is a con- 
trast giving relief and interest, white *S3T 
Elizabethan acute ; angles, on the contrary, 
would have been a contrast obtained 
by the. absence of the. pervading energy of 
the universal curvilinear character, saA 
therefore improper. 

4thly. When the general energy, instead 
of pervading simultaneously the multitude 
of objects, as with one spirit, is indepen r 
den tly possessed and manifested % every 
individual object, the result is repetition, 
not unity: and contrast is not; merely 
agreeable, but necessary,. Parallel right 
lines, without grouping, are always liable 
tP this objection; and, therefore, a distant 
yiew of a flat country, is never, beautiful, 
unless its' horizontals are lost in richness 
of vegetation, as jn Lombardy ; or brpken 
with masses of forest, or with distant hills. 
If none, of these interruptions take place., 
there is immediate mpnp.tpny,an.d jio in- 
troduction can be mpre delightful than 
such a tpwer in the distance as StEasburg, 
or, indeed, than apy architectural combina- 
tion of yerticals. Peterborough is, a beau- 
tiful instance pf such an adaptati.cn. It is 
always, then, to be remembered,; that; re- 
petition is not assimilation. 

Bthly, When any attribute is necessarily 
beautiful, that is, beautiful in everyplace 
and circumstance, we need hardly say that 
the contrast consisting in its absence is 
painful, It is only when .beauty -is., lpcfjl 
or accidental that opgpsitip^' r na'ay ' be 
employed. ,' ,•*•.-■; .';' '. .. 

6thly. The edge of »U 90ntragts, ; sp fs> 
speak, should be as spft,as,j|s consistent 
with depisiye effect. , We meani that a 
gradual change is better thftu ips.taptenepus 
transfiguration; for thppgh always le^s 
effective, it is more a^eeabte. , But this 
most be left very much tp tie judgment,;, 

7tijly. We must be very, cjireful in ascer- 
taining whether; any given .contrast is' ob- 
tained hy, freedom from extprnal,, or .ab- 
sence of internal .energy, for i,t js eften M a 
difficult point to. .decide. Thus, the i peace 
of the JUpihe valley mig)bt,,^t, first, seem J» 
be a contrast caused, by, the ^ ant '.of the 
character of strength and sublimity mani- 
festftd'inthe hills; but it:is..reafly'caused by 
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the freedom from the general and external 
influence of violence and desolation. 

These, then, are principles applicable to 
all Arts, without a single exception, and of 
particular importance in painting and ar- 
chitecture. It will sometimes be found 
that one rule comes in the way of another; 
in which case,' the most important is, of 
coarse, to be obeyed; but, in general, they 
will afford us an easy means of arriving at 
certain results, when, before, our conjec- 
tures must have been vague and unsatis- 
. factory. We may now proceed to deter- 
mine the most proper form for the moun- 
tain villa of England; 

"We must first observe the prevailing 
lines of the near hills ; if they are vertical, 

.; there will most assuredly be monotony, for 

/the vertical lines of crag are never group- 
ed, and accordingly, by our fourth rule, the 
prevailing lines of our edifice must be hori- 
zontal.; In a village, half way up the Lake 
of Thun, the tendency of the hills is ver- 
tical; this tendency is repeated by the 

.. buildings, and the composition becomes 
thoroughly bad; but when we have the 
same vertical tendency in the hills, while 
the ground lines of the buildings are hori- 
zontal, the composition is good. But, if 
the prevailing lines of the near hills be 
curved (and they will be either curved or 
vertical) we must not interrupt their charac- 
ter,' for the energy is then pervading, not 
individual; arid, therefore, our edifice must 
be rectangular. In both cases, therefore, 
the ground outline of the villa is the same ; 
but in the one, we have it set off by con- 
trast, in the other, by assimilation ; and 
we must work out in the architecture of 
.each edifice, the principle on which we be- 

. gun, Commencing with that in which we 
are, to work by contrast; the vertical crags 
must be 1 the result of violence, and the 
influence, of destruction, of distortion, of 
torture, to speak strongly, must be evident 
in their every line. "We free the building 
from this influence, and give it repose, 
gracefulness, and ease ; and we have a con- 
trast of ;feeling.as well as of line, by which 
the desirable attributes are rendered evi- 
dent in both objects, while the duration of 
neithei' energy being allowed, there can be 
no disagreeable effect upon the spectator, 
who will not shrink from the terror of the 
crags,. nor feel a want of excitement in the 
gentleness of the building. 

2dly. Solitude is powerful and evident 
in its effect on the distant hills, therefore, 
the effect of the villa should be joyous and 
life-like (not flippant, however, but serene), 
and by rendering it so, we shall enhance 
the. sublimity of the distance as we should 
in speaking of the "Westmoreland cottage ; 
and, therefore, we may introduce a number 
of windows with good effect, provided that 
they are kept in horizontal lines, and do 
not : disturb the repose which we have 
shown to be necessary. 

These points of contrast will be quite 
enough ; there is no other external influence 
from which we can free the building, and the 
pervading ' energy must be communicated 
to it, or it will- not harmonize with our feel- 
ings; therefore, before proceeding we had 
better determine how this contrast is to be 
carried, bht.iri : detail. Our lines are to be 
horizontal j^then the roof mnst'be as flat as 
pos3ible.' J „WCriied7„ri-Qt J thirik i o? snow, be- 
cause, however rotfc'lr we irfay slope the 
roof, it will not slip off from the material 



which, here, is the only proper one; and 
the roof of the cottage is. always very flat, 
which it would not be if there were any 
inconvenience attending such a form. But 
for the sake of the second contrast, we are 
to have gracefulness and ease as well as 
horizontality. Then, we must break the 
line of the roof into different elevations, 
yet not making the difference great, or we 
shall have visible verticals. The windows 
may have tolerably broad architraves, but 
no cornices, and ornament both haughty 
and classical in its effect, and, on both ac- 
counts, improper here. They should be in 
level lines, but grouped at nnequaldistances, 
or they will have a formal and artificial 
air, unsuited to the irregularity and free- 
dom around them. Some few of them 
may be arched, however, with the curve— 
the mingling of the curve and the square 
being very graceful. There should not be 
more than two tiers and the garrets, or the 
building will be too high. 

So much' for the ground outline of the 
villa; in which we are to work by contrast. 
Let us pass over to that in which we are to 
work by assimilation, before speaking of 
the material and color, which should be 
common to both. 

The general outline must be designed on 
exactly the same principles; for the curvi- 
linear proportions, which were opposition 
before, will now be assimilation. Then, as 
in the curved country ^ there is no such dis- 
tortion as that before noticed, no such evi- 
dence of violent agency. "We need not be so 
careful about the appearance of perfect 
peace— we may he a little more dignified, 
and a little more classical. The -windows 
may be symmetrically arranged ; and, if 
there be a' blue and undulating distance, 
the upper tier may even have cornices : 
narrower architraves are to be used; the 
garrets may be taken from the roof, and 
their inmates may be accommodated in the 
other side of the house ; but we must take 
care, in doing this, not to become Greek. 
The material, as we shall see presently, will 
assist us in keeping unclassical; and not a 
vestige of column or capital must appear 
in any part of the edifice. All should be 
pure, but all should be English ; and there 
should be here, as elsewhere, much of the 
utilitarian about the whole, suited to the 
cultivated country in which it is placed. 

It will never do to be speculative or im- 
aginative in bur details, on the supposition 
that the tendency of fine scenery is to 
make everybody imaginative and enthu- 
siastic. Enthusiasm has no business with 
Turkey carpets or easy-chairs ; and the very 
preparation of comfort for the body, which 
the existence of the villa supposes, is in- 
consistent with the supposition of any ex- 
citement of mind ; and thisis another rea- 
son for keeping the domestic building in 
richly productive country. Nature has 
set aside her sublime bits for us to feel and 
think in ; she has pointed out the produc- 
tive bits for us to sleep and eat on ; and, 
if we sleep and eat amongst the sublimity, 
we are brutal ; if we poetize amongst the 
cultivation, we are absurd. There are the 
time and place foreaoh state of existence, 
and we should not jumble that which Nature 
has separated. She has addressed herself, 
in one part, -wholly to the mind ; there is 
nothing for us to eat but bilberries,nothing 
to rest upon but rock; and we have nonbusi- 
ness to concoct pic-nics, and bring cheese, I 



and ale, and sandwiches,; in baskets, to 
gratify our beastly natures, where Nature 
never intended us to eat (if she had, we 
needn't have brought baskets). In the other 
part, she has provided for. our necessities ; 
and we are very absurd if we .make our- 
selves fantastic, instead of comfortable,. 
Therefore, all that we ought to do in the 
hill villa is, to adapt it for the habitation 
of a man of the highest faculties of per- 
ception and feeling ; but only for the habi- 
tation of his hours of common sense, not 
of enthusiasm ; it must be his dwelling as 
a man, not as a spirit ; as a thing liable .to 
decay, not as an eternal energy; as a per- 
ishable, not as an immortal. 

Keeping, then, in view these distinctions 
of form between the two villas, the re- 
maining considerations relate equally to 
both. 

"We have several times alluded to the 
extreme richness and variety of hill fore- 
grounds, as an internal energy to which 
there must be no contrast. Kawness of 
color is to be especially avoided, but so, 
also, is poverty of effect. It will, there- 
fore, add much to the beauty , of the build- 
ing, if, in any conspicuous and harsh an- 
gle, or shadowy, moulding, we introduce a 
wreath of carved leaf-work, in stone, of 
course. This sounds startling and expen- 
sive ; but we are not thinking of expense ; 
what ought to be, not what can be afford- 
ed, is the question. Besides, when all ex- 
pense in shamming castles, building pinna- 
cles, and all other fantasticisms, has! been 
shown to be injurious, that which other- 
wise would have been wasted in plaster 
battlements, to do harm, may surely be de- 
voted to stone leafage, to do good. Now, 
if there be too much or too conspieno'ns, 
ornament, itwill destroy simplicity and'hu- 
mility, and everything which we have been 
endeavoring to get ; therefore, the archi- 
tect must be careful, and had better have 
immediate recourse to that natural beauty 
with which he is now endeavoring to as- 
similate. "When Nature determines oh, de- 
corating a piece of projecting rock, she be- 
gins with the bold, projecting surface, 1 to 
which the eye is naturally drawn by .its 
form, and. (observe how closely she works 
by the principles which were before inves- 
tigated) she finishes this with lichens and 
mingled colors, to a degree of delicioy, 
which makes us feel that we can never look 
close enough ; but she puts in, not a single 
mass of form to attract the eye, more than 
the grand outline renders necessary. ', 'But 
where the, rock joins the ground, where 
the shadow falls, and the eye is hot attract- 
ed, she puts in bold forms "of ornament, 
large leaves and grass, bunches of moss and 
heather, strong in their projection, and 
deep in their color. Therefore, the archi- 
tect must act on precisely the same "princi- 
ple : his outward surfaces lie inay leave the 
wind and weather to finish, in their own 
way; but he cannot allow Nature to,' put 
grass and weeds into the shadows ; ergo, 
he must do it himself; and whenever the 
eye loses itself in shade, wher.ever there is a 
dark andsharp corner, there,' if he can, he 
should introduce a wreath of flower- wprk. 
The carving will be preserved from ' the 
weather by this very propriety of si tuation ; 
it would; have, mouldered away had it been 
exposed t<j. ;the,.full drift of the rain," but 
will remain-safe; in the crevices where, it is 
required; and, also," it" will" hot "injure 
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the general effect, but will lie concealed un- 
til we approach, arid then rise up, as it 
were, out of the darkness, to its duty ; bes- 
towing on the dwellings that finish of ef- 
fect which is manifested around them ; and 
gratifying the requirement of the mind for 
the same richness in the execution of the de- 
signs of men, which it has found on a near 
approach lavished so abundantly, in a dis- 
tant view subdued so beautifully into the 
large effect of the designs of Nature. 

Of the ornament itself, it is to be ob- 
served that it is not to be what is properly 
called architectural decoration (that which 
is "decorous," becoming, or suitable to), 
namely: the combination of minor forms, 
which repeat the lines, and partake of the 
essence of the grand design, and carry out 
its meaning and life into its every member ; 
but it is to be true sculpture ; the present- 
ing of a pure ideality of form to the eye, 
which may give perfect conception, with- 
out the assistance of color: it is to be the 
stone image of vegetation, hot botanically 
accurate, indeed, but sufficiently near to 
permit us to be sure of the intended flower 
or leaf. Not a single line of any other 
kind of ornament should be admitted, and 
there should be more leafage than flower- 
work, as it is the more easy in its flow and 
outline. Deep relief need not be attempt- 
ed ; but the edges of the leafage should be 
clearly and delicately defined. The cab- 
bage, thevine, and the ivy are the best and 
most beautiful leaves; oak is a little too 
stiff, otherwise good. Particular attention 
ought to be paid to the ease of the stems 
and tendrils; such care will always be 
repaid. And it is to be especially observed, 
that the carving is not to be arranged in 
garlands or knots, or any other formalities, 
as in Gothic work ; but the stalks are to 
rise out of the stone, as if they were rooted 
in it, and to fling themselves down where 
they are wanted, disappearing again in light 
sprays, as if they were still growing. All 
this will require care in designing; but as 
we have said before, we can always do 
without decoration; but, if we have it, it 
must be well done. It is not of the slight- 
est use to economize; every farthing im- 
properly saved does a shilling's worth of 
damage ; and that is getting a bargain the 
wrong /Y?ay. When one branch or group 
balances another, they must be different in 
composition. The same group - may be 
introduced several times in different parts, 
but not where there is correspondence, or 
the effect will be unnatural ; and it can 
hardly be too often repeated, that the 
ornament must be kept out of the general 
effect, must be invisible to all but the near 
observer, and, even to him, must not 
become a necessary part of the design, but 
must be sparingly and cautiously applied, 
so as to appear to have been thrown in by 
chance, here and there, as Nature would 
have thrown in a bunch of herbage, afford- 
ing adornment without concealment, and 
relief without interruption. 

So much for form. The question of color 
has already been discussed at some length, 
in speaking of the cottage ; but it is to be 
noticed, that the villa, from the nature of 
its situation, gets the higher hills back 
into a distance which is three or four 
times more blue than any piece of scenery 
entering into combination with the cot- 
tage; so that more warmth of color is 
allowable in the building, as well as greater 



cheerfulness of effect. It should not look 
like stone, as the cottage should, but should 
tell as a building on the mind as well as 
the eye. White, therefore, is frequently 
allowable in small- quantities, particularly 
on the border of a large and softly shored 
lake, like Windemere and the foot of Loeh 
Lomond ; but cream-color and putty-color, 
and the other varieties of plaster-color, are 
inexcusable. If more warmth is required 
by the situation than the sun will give oh 
white, the building should be darkened at 
once. A warm, rich grey is always beau- 
tiful in any place arid under any circum- 
stance ; and, in fact, unless the proprietor 
likes to be kept damp, like a travelling cod- 
fish, by trees about his house and close to 
it (which, if it be white, he must have to 
prevent glare), such a grey is the only 
color which will be beautiful or even inno- 
cent The difficulty is to obtain it; and 
this naturally leads to the question of 
material. If the color is to be white, we 
can have no ornament, for the shadows 
would make it far too conspicuous, and we 
should get only tawdriness. The simple 
forms may be executed in anything that 
will stand wet; . and the roofs, in all cases, 
should be of the coarse slate of the country, 
as rudely put on as possible. They must 
be kept clear of moss and conspicuous vege- 
tation, or there will be an improper 
appearance of decay ; but the more lichen- 
ous the better, and the rougher the slate 
the sooner it is colored. If the color is to 
be grey, we may use the grey primitive 
limestone, which is not ragged on the 
edges, without preparing the blocks too 
smoothly ; or the more compact and pale- 
colored slate, which is frequently done in 
Westmoreland ; and execute the ornaments 
in any very, coarse, dark matter. Green- 
stone is an excellent rock, and has a fine 
surface, but it is unmanageable; The grey- 
er granites may be often used with, good 
effect, as well as the coarse porphyries, 
when the grey is to be particularly warm. 
An outward, surface of a loose block may 
be often turned to good account in, turning 
an angle; as the colors which it has con- 
tracted by its natural exposure will remain 
on it without inducing damp. It is always 
to be remembered, that he who prefers 
neatness to beauty, and who would have 
sharp, angles and clear surfaces in pre-' 
ference to curved outlines and lichenous 
color, has no business to live among hills. 

Such, then, are the principal .points to 
be kept in view in the edifice itself. Of 
the mode of uniting it with the near fea- 
tures of foliage and ground, it would be 
utterly useless to speak ; it is a question of 
infinite variety, and involving the whole 
theory of composition, so that it would 
take up volumes to develop principles 
sufficient to guide us to the result which 
the feeling of the practised eye would 
arrive at in a moment. The inequalities 
of the ground, the character and. color of 
those inequalities, the nature of the air, the 
exposure and the consequent fall of the 
light, the quantity and form of near and 
distant foliage, all have their effect on the 
design,, and should have their influence on 
the designer, inducing, as they do, a per- 
fect change of circumstance in every 
locality. Only one general rule can be 
given, and that we repeat. The house 
must not be a noun substantive, it must 
not stand by itself, it must be part and 



parcel of a proportioned whole : it must 
not even be seen all at once ; and helwho 
sees one end should feel that, from the 
given data, he can arrive at no conclusion 
respecting the other, yet be impressed with 
a feeling of a universal energy, pervading, 
with its beauty of unanimity, aU life and 
all animation, all forms of stillness or 
motion, all presence of silence or of sound. 
Thus, then, we have reviewed the'moSt 
interesting examples of. existing villa archi- 
tecture, and we have applied the'pfinciples 
derived from those examples to' the land- 
scape of our own country. .Thrbughour, 
we.have endeavored to direct attention "to 
the spirit, rather than to the letter of! "all 
law, and to exhibit the beauty of, r ffiat 
principle which is embodied in the "line, 
with which we have headed this cbhclud- 
ing paper; of being satisfied with national 
and natural forms, and not endeavoring 1 to 
introduce the imaginations, or imitate the 
customs of foreign nations, or , of 'former 
times. All imitation , has its origin in 
vanity, and vanity is the bane of architec- 
ture. And, as we take, leave of thern,^e 
would, once for all, remind our English 
sons of Seinprpuius, " qui villas altottunt 
marmore novas," novas in the foil sense^of 
the word, and who are setting all' English 
feeling and all natural principles.; at di|fi- 
ance, that it is oiily the bourgeois gentiL 
homme who' will wear his dressjng-'gown 
upside down, u j>arceqy,e, tputeslei i persqn- 
nes dequatUi portent lesjleurs en en-bab. n 

• ■-■■■■■ '" ■-. * - ■•■ :-;.. >y:Vl 
Jabvis, the painter, was one day employed in 
painting a portrait of Bishop ... , and during 
the progress of the sitting, ;the venerable prelate 
began to remonstrate with him at the dissipated 
course of life into which he had fallen.' ,. Jarvis 
made no reply, but dropping his. pencil frohvtho 
forehead of the portrait to the lower part of "tho 
face, he said, with a slight motion; to 'the, 
reyerend sitter, " Just, shut ymtr moiitfy imy 
lord." ." By , painting upon .that' feature l: he 
changed the subject,in two 'senses. '■' • "/•' ' :1 '' ■'■'[ 
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Priha the Persian of-Hifstittu. '■• " 

An austere dervish roaming far, , j; , .-. .,} } 

For piety and. sacred lore, ; ; ,. : : \.. lf 
Strayed through the regions of the Czar, " ' .. 
," And found his, way to England's shore. , 
Noting the manners and the 'men, ''' 

With wonder and surprise he wrote':' ~ ' J 
11 Praise to the'Prophet I 'Here again' V '. J * 

Most barbarous, piety I note ':'", 
Such painful penance not before '';'"';' '-'' -' lf 

Myaged eyes have ever* seen. ' ', " * 
A little shrine at each inn door ! j ''*■'< 

■ Stands hidde'n by a modest- screen'; -ti^ 
There Franks devout their guilt deplore,' -J 5 

And suffer daily for their sin;'. -.:.■■/. ;;£ 
; And ah, such penance ! torture keen!,: : , i> ■ j tj 

Disfiguring every mardy grace. ',; v ;o 
Scraping the phiz with small; sword cleans s j 

And changing man's to wbman's-face. .. ,.< 
The sooty priests with horrid art . . ; .. ,,.'r ; 

And rapid-skill the torture ply ; ... ■ v 
"Their qniet victims shrink nor start,' 
- : Resigned to suffer or to die. , -■ 

Praise to El Allah I Hence alone • ....-', 

The Koran bind I to" my heart, '; 

And when my errors I atone, 
. Will mutilate Bome hidden, part.; 
Nor like the men of this dark land', ' 

Make my face hideous to the day/ ' .' ' J 
But as my Maker made me, stand, 

And as the Prophet' taught me, pray." " : 



